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The Pedigree of Quakerism. 


Without present access to Buell’s “unsym- 
pathetic ’’ biography of William Penn, we find 


| enough of it ina recent number of the Literary 
| Digest to engage cursory attention for the 


present. Others are said to have handled with 
ability the unbalanced book itself, but we here 
concern ourselves with the periodical’s presen- 
tation, as sowing much more broadcast those 
aspersions of the book which libel Fox and 
Friends the worst, but without the show of 
fairness which that journal usually exhibits by 
accompanying charges with counter presenta- 
tions. 

The biographer traces the origin of the sect 
to John Saltmarsh, who was born in Yorkshire 
in 1596; whose book, ‘“‘Sparkles of Glory,’’ 
was much talked about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. “John Saltmarsh wrote volumes 
of transcendental poetry in mystic prose.” Of 
his doctrine Augustus C. Buell writes: 

It amounts to a protest against all formal- 
ism, regularity, and discipline in religious or- 
ganization; against canons, observances, lit- 
anies, set modes of worship, and ordained 
ecclesiastical functionsof all kinds whatsoever. 


On the other hand it amounts to a declaration 
that the human conscience which “grows up 


} with God’’ is a supreme law unto itself and un- 


i 






to its own being. It means that in 
all ‘pure, spiritual, comprehensive’’ religion 
the conscience of the individual sanctified by 
the ‘‘inner light must be the measure of sanctity 
and the guide to holiness.’’ The postulate of 
all this is, that organized churches under any 
and all forms of administration, may become 
desolate houses or temples whose veils are 
rent or ‘‘suns whose light is darkened,’’ where- 
ever “God has gone out and hath left such an 
administration.’’ 

It remains only to add that the sole judge 
as to whether “God is gone out and hath left 
such av administration,’’ etc.,is the conscience 


of the individual sanctified by the “inner light.” | - 


And the individual is also endowed with judg- 
ment from which there can be no appeal as to 






the presence of the inner light in his own con- 
science, and also as to its quality, degree, and 
intensity. 

“Such,” reads the Digest, “was the doctrine 
that formed the basis ef the sect known as the 
‘Society of Friends.’ Saltmarsh contributed 
nothing but the doctrine; the foundation of 
the sect was the work of George Fox, a man 
whose contrast with the other is thus set forth 
by the author of the volume under consider- 
ation.” 

So far as can be ascertained from authentic 
records, Fox began to preach in 1647, the 
same year in which Saltmarsh was dying. 
Whether the first expounder of the doctrine 
would have approved the apostle’s practical 
application of it must forever remain an un- 
answerei question, because mania and death 
deprived him of the opportunity to investigate 
or even observe the work of Fox. The two 
men were antipodal in fiber, traits, and ante- 
cedents. One was a classical scholar of ex- 
quisite learning; the otker a “village yokel,’’ 
as his contemporaries called him. One was a 
recluse, a dreamer, a poet; the other a hust- 
ling stalwart zealot. a giant in bodily strength, 
moral fortitude, and mental audacity. One 
was a subtle-brained mystic of the cloister; the 
other a huge muscled, strong voiced preacher 
of the open air, the fields, the highways. 

The summarizer adds: “As a promulgator 
of the teachings of Saltmarsh, Fox avowed 
in the broadest sense and most sweeping scope 
the doctrine of supremacy, even absolution. of 
the individual conscience sanctified by the ‘in- 
ner light.’ He held that every man might 
have a revelation of his own that there might 
be as many manifestations of God in the con- 
science as thera were converts. Fox 
however possessing a strong sense of the prac- 
tical, formulated what might be called the ‘can- 
ons of his church.’ Canons of which ‘some 
were sound and salutary in law and morals, 
some were visionary and chimerical while 
others were frivolous and whimsical.’ ’’ 


We cannot challenge all the above turns and 
terms of expression whether of Saltmarsh or 
Buell, which may seem inadequate or unjust; 
but each Friend will know how to estimate 
them as he reads. There remains quoted a 
series of slurs * on the views of Fox and the 
Friends, which defeat themselves and indicate 
the writer’s disqualification, for pronouncing 
judgment on things which are to be spiritually 
discerned. The animus shown, like Macauley’s, 
makes as a sealed book to him the true in- 
wardness of Fox, Penn, or a Friend. But 
what has its order in time,—what has priority 

* The nature of these will be seen in Allen C. Thomas’s 


article which has appeared on page 412, number 62, vol. 
Ixxvii, since the above was written.—Eb. 


or posteriority, historical succession or apos- 
tolic, to do with the truth of a truth, to make 
it or unmake it. Time, earlier or later, is 
not authority of truth. Let Saltmarsh’s and 
several others’ glimpses of the light stand for 
what they are worth,—is it any discredit to 
Quakerism if proved that it was not original 
with George Fox? Neither he nor we would 
refer it to any other original than Christ by his 
Spirit. It would be a severe blow to our’con- 
fidence in Fox’s doctrine to find it traceable to 
him and no farther; or not to have originating 
force, freshly and independently, in many hearts 
both before Fox and since. Letters from some 
of our own correspondents show its independent 
opening in them in solitary places, without 
having heard of Fox or the Friends. We could 
wish the biographer, instead of finding one,— 
Saltmarsh or any other, —who had anticipated 
Fox in the same view of truth, had referred 
us to sixty. The basic truth of his principles 
being at the same time Life must be expected 
to crop out here and there throughout Chris- 
tian history. Even though societies called 
Friends might move or sit to suppress it, it 
will not down. The larger the cloud of inde- 
pendent witnesses of the inspeaking Word, the 
greater the confirmation to us of its truth. 

William Penn, whose biographer the accom- 
plished writer undertakes to be, claimed the 
doctrine of Friends as no first discovery of Fox 
or of his time, but as “Primitive Christianity 
Revived. We accept all the historian’s help 
in tracing the beginnings of Quakerism as much 
farther back than Fox as he can get them. 

They date not from Fox, but from where 
John in his first chapter puts the date, namely 
‘*In the BEGINNING was the WorD.” The same 
was the beginning which Fox emphatically 
claimed for the manifestation of the Word in 
whose living openings his faith consisted. 

The value of Fox consists in his teaching us to 
receive the word of faith from its Author and 
Finisher, his pointing all men to Christ as 
“the Word-nigh thee, in thy heart and in thy 
mouth.” Rom. x: 6-8. If it came to Saltmarsh, 
Tauler, or Francisof Assisi, it came from the 
same Source. When water comes from the 
skies, there is no need of piping it to Fox from 
Saltmarsh as its source. There is small prob- 
ability of the “village yokel’’ of twenty-four 
years ever having read productions of this 
“classical scholar of exquisite learning.” lt 
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For “ THe FRIenpD.” 


fhe Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

A few Friends were named to have an inter- 
ew with Little Turtle and one or more of the 
Wyandot chiefs who were then in the city. 
This was done, and at the next meeting report 
gas made that they had an agreeable oppor- 
nity with Crane, a chief of the Wyandots, 
jis wife and Shawarattee, a warrior, and also 
sith Little Turtle, at the Fourth Street meet- 
ing house, in company with many other Friends, 
which was attended with considerable satis- 
faction. 

Little Turtle was a principal chief of the 
v¥iami and associated Indians ip the war which 
aded by the treaty of Greenville in 1795, 
sd was considered as one of the most sagac- 
ions and farseeing men of his tribe. 

Little Turtle accompanied by several Indians 
of the Miami and Pottawattomie tribes was 
ain in Philadelphia a few years afterwards, 
vith whom a satisfactory couference was had 
vith such of the committee as resided in the 
tity, and as the minutes of First Month 14th, 
1802, state “a present was made them of sundry 
wticles amounting to fourteen pounds, fifteen 
sillings and four pence.’’ During this year 
he was also in Baltimore, where he had a con- 
ference with Friends there. 

He was the bearer of a request in 1798 from 
bis own people, and from the Delawares and 
other (ndian nations residing northwest of the 
Ohio, that some of the young men belonging to 
the Society of Friends, should settle among 
them, to give them instruction in farming. 

The strong desire expressed by the Com- 
nittee to discourage the use of intoxicating 
itinks, in their reply was no doubt entirely in 
accordance with the feelings of Little Turtle, 
who in an interview with President Adams peti- 
tioned him to prohibit the sale of rum to his 
nation, because, as he said, President Adams 
had lost three thousand of his Indian children 
in one year by it. 

Previous to leaving the city, the following 
address was prepared to be delivered to Little 
lurtle, together with some useful articles as 
apresent. Although this letter is of consider- 
able length, yet the sentiments it contains and 
the explanation it affords of the views of the 
Committee at this time, seem to warrant its 
insertion as a whole. 

“The Representatives of Friends, commonly 
talled Quakers, of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
the State of Delaware. To ovr brothers the 
— and other Indian Nations united with 

em. 

“Brothers.—In a communication to you about 
thirty-three months ago by the hands of the 
late General Wayne, you were informed of the 
jy we felt on account of a stop being put to 
the shedding of blood, and of our desire that 
the great overruling Spirit of peace and love 
night so influence and direct your councils, 
that the sound of war might not any more he 
heard in your land; which desire we still feel, 
and wish it may be happily felt among you. 

“Brothers.—We were pleased to meet with 
our brother, the Little Turtle, one of your 
great men, now in this city; for we are always 

glad of opportunity to talk with the wise and 
tober men among our Indian brothers, who we 


continue to love, bearing in mind the friendship j 


which existed between your grandfathers and 
ours, who lived in peace and harmony, keeping 
clean and bright the chain of friendship by 
acts of kindness towards each other, which 
chain has never been tarnished between us, 
though it is now more than an hundred years 
since our grandfathers came with our and your 
brother Onas over the great waters to settle 
in this land of Pennsylvania, then « wilderness, 
—and while our forefathers had the chief di- 
rection of public affairs, there was no war be- 
tween white men and red men in Pennsylvania. 

“Brothers.—Since those times of peace and 
brotherly kindness, the paths between the 
white people and the red people have been 
stained with blood, with which our hearts have 
often been much grieved; for your brothers, 
the friends of all men, called Quakers, still 
hold the same peaceable principles as their 
grandfathers and your brother Onas did, and 
since the governing powers which have taken 
place in America seem to believe that national 
safety cannot be maintained without war, we 
can have no hand in government further than 
to use our best endeavors to persuade our 
great men to do justice and maintain peace 
with our Indian brothers and all men; which 
we often do, and we hope such a disposition 
now has place in the hearts of many of our 
great men of the United States. 

“ Brothers.—We know that the power of the 
bad spirit in the minds of men is the cause of 
wars and fightings, and we believe you must 
know this also, for the Good Spirit in your 
heart, if ye will mind it, teaches you as well 
as us, that without peace and love, men can- 
not be happy, and that misery is the certain 
fruit of hatred, revenge and cruelty. The bad 
spirit has many ways to seduce men to their 
own hurt and the hurt of their neighbors; and 
the use of strong drink is one of those ways; 
by this not only the red people, but many 
among the white people also are so blinded in 
their understanding as to become desperately 
wicked, coveting their neighbors’ goods and 
even thirsting for blood. We have long had 
to lament the miseries this great enemy has 
produced in the world, and have many years 
labored with our own people, not only to deny 
themselves the use of spirituous liquors, but 
also not to trade or have anv dealings in them. 
We have represented to the great men in 
government, the dreadful mischief of suffering 
them to be carried among our Indian brothers— 
They agree with us that it is a cause of much 
disorder and unhappiness, but that while the 
red people continue such slaves to the love of 
strong drink, it will, by one means or other 
find its way to them, and all their endeavors 
to prevent it will be to little purpose. Broth- 
ers, let the sober, wise men among you lay 
this to heart, and consider what can be done 
under the influence of the Good Spirit, towards 
conquering this great enemy among yourselves. 
We wish to encourage such to give the whole 
strength of their understanding to this truly 
honorable werk, and the Great Spirit above 
who gives to the spirit in man a right under- 
standing, we trust will bless noble endeavors, 
and make such good men among you beloved 
as fathers of the people, and as bright stars 
in their nation. 

“ Brothers.— When we see you honestly and 
diligently engaged in this great concern, it 
will be very encouraging to us to do you all 


the service we reasonably can in promoting 
your instruction and improvement in pursuing 
« peaceable, comfortable and happy way of 
living; and what we may find it in our power 
and believe right to do, we wish you to under- 
stand is from a pure desire to serve you, and 
increase your happiness. We want not any of 
your lands, skins or furs, or anything that is 
yours, but wish for you the sole benetit of your 
goods and possessions and that you may enjoy 
them in peace, 

“ Brothers. —Our hearts were made glad and 
thankful to the great and good Spirit to find 
by the talk delivered among us by your great 
man, our brother, the Little Turtle, that both 
he and many of your wisest men were strong 
in the desire tu be instructed and encouraged 
in the cultivation and improvement of your 
lands and that the minds of your people might 
be convinced and know for themselves how good 
and how pleasant it is to live a life of sobriety, 
industry and peace; for we have- understood 
you have much good land, one acre of which, 
well cultivated, will do more in supplying the 
comforts of food and clothing for yourselves, 
your wives and children, than can be procured 
by the strolling hunter from one hundred acres 
of unimproved wilderness. 

“Brothers.—In this journey of our brother, 
the Little Turtle, through a great country full 
of people, who, by their labor and industry 
have pleasant settlements and plenty of good 
things, he will be able to give you such an ac- 
count of the advantage our red brothers will 
find in a like manner of living, as we hope 
may produce some guod, on his return among 
you; and as he has assured us he really be- 
lieves the young men of his nation will give up 
to follow a course of industry, it affords a 
pleasing prospect that good things are yet in 
store for our Indian brothers. 

“Brothers, —If it were in our power to send 
among you a number of men skillful in clearing 
of land and tilling the ground, and they should 
do the work for you while your people con- 
tinued to get drunk and live idle, it would do 
yuu no good, but end in disappointment and 
tend much to discourage the good design, and 
should we hire one or more to go to your 
country and instruct you in farming, if such 
went for the sake of money, we should be 
afraid they might not prove good men, and 
be a hurt rather than of service to you. 

“Brothers.—We are sensible that if some 
good men, from a sincere desire to promote 
your welfare, were induced to go and reside 
among you and show you the best manner of 
improving your grounds, using the farming 
tools, training your cattle and horses to work 
profitably, and the most comfortable way of 


ordering your family concerns, that it might, 


under favor of the good Spirit, be of much ad- 
vantage to you; and we are not without a hope 
that some such will be found, and when that 
is the case we are willing and ready to encour- 
age them, and afford them such help and sup- 
ply as is needful for the purpose, but take 
care, brothers of any that may come in our 
name without a certificate from us that they 
are true men, and come with our consent and 
approbation. 

“Brothers.— Above all things we recom- 
mend you to look to the instruction of the 
Good Spirit in your own hearts, without which 
your dependence on men to make you a happy 
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people will be in vain. At present we see not 
what we can do more fur your help than to 
supply you with some tools of husbandry, such 

- 48 you are most in need of, either hoes, axes, 
or other necessary implements. These we are 
willing to help you to if proper conveyance for 
them can be found. 

“With sincere desires for your undisturbed 
peace and true welfare, and the safe return of 
our brother, the Little Turtle, among you, we 
remain your friends and brothers. 

Signed by twenty-seven Friends. 

PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 21st, 1798. 


This letter was replied to by Little Turtle, 
writing from Fort Wayne, under date of Eighth 
Month 30th, 1798, in which he acknowledged 
the receipt of the mills and other articles sent 
to him from Philadelphia, and adds—“ Brother, 
it is also with pleasure that I inform you that 
I have explained the talk delivered me by my 
brothers at that place the twenty-first of last 
February to all the Indians in this country. 
They all thank the Great Spirit for the friend- 
ship you have for your red brothers, and some 
of them, as well as myself, thinks that there 
is good things yet in store for your red breth- 


ren.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


The Inner Life. 


This inner life is our real reality, not less 
so because invisible. The outer life is only 
the scaffolding of the building; it is only the 
husk or shell. The inner life is the real building. 

All moral and spiritual defects are due toa 
vitiation of the inner life. The withering and 
uprooting of the soul’s choice plants are never 
accomplished through the forces of the outer 
life; the work begins within. 

No man or woman with a sweet, healthy in- 
ner life can fail of success. Storms may howl 
and the earth may quake, but there is some- 
thing within which preserves the calm eter- 
nal, and holds every star of experience with- 
in its proper orbit. 

The inner life is fed by the waters of the 
Infinite, and warmed by the beams of the Sun 
of righteousness. 

How can we possess the rich, powerful in- 
ner life, when body, mind and soul are con- 
stantly exercising their energies upon the 
vain, perishing things of earth? We must 
take time to cultivate the unseen fields of the 
soul. We must constantly stand face to face 
with God, drink in the strength of His nature 
and the inspiration of His presence. - If we 
do not, the inner life must perish. Prayer, 
meditation, worship, reading, obedience, — 
these are channels through which God pours 
hn golden, vitalizing streams into the inner 
ife. 

The saddest moment in life to a man or 
woman is when there is a discovery that the 
inner life is gone, and only the outer shell is 
left. Yet the inner life goes gradually and 
secretly. No one has ever been robbed by 
others of this priceless possession. 

Let us be watchful. Let us remember that 
as long as God is in this inner life, there is 
security there, and that no thief has ever yet 
been able to break the lock of prayer and 
trust and Divine wisdom.—A Revised Selection. 


TRIUMPHANT living is better than triumph- 
ant dying.—Z. P. Tenner. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Land of Promise in Sunshine and 
Shadow. 


BY MATHIAS DENKHAUS, A FRIEND OF THE FRIENDS. 


(Continued from page 4.) 


Bethany, south of and not far from Jerusalem, 
where was the home of that blessed and happy 
triangle of Lazarus, Martha and Mary, of which 
little circle Jesus was the soul, is now, like all 
other biblical cities and villages, an Arabic 
settlement. I ventured out there by myself 
via Mt. of Olives, but the villagers made me 
repent of having not heeded the warning of 
friends, who, by their long sojourning in that 
country knew the mortal danger of going out 
alone. Consequently I missed some of my in- 
spired relation toward that place, once the 
scene of the Master’s love and glory, now “in 
memoriam.’’ 

South of Jerusalem, at a distance of six 
miles,we reach Bethlehem, of which five thous- 
and inhabitants are partly Christians, Protes- 
tant and Catholic. The former have an ele- 
gant European building, where I heard the 
German minister Boeticher preach in Arabic. 

Last month I received the sad intelligence 
vf his death. He had accompanied an explor- 
ation party to the Dead Sea and while bathing 
in the bibical river Arnon, had the misfortune 
of drowning. Had it been in the Jordan [ 
would easily understand how, but so I must 
conclude, that a physical trouble came over 
him, which surrendered him to the merciless 
element. He was a useful man of high culture 
and well beloved with our people. His wife 
had gone one year before I came, in 1895. 
The Greeks, Latins and Armenians have a clois- 
ter in Bethlehem. 

Over the supposed place of the nativity of 
Jesus is erected a church edifice similar to 
that of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

On inspecting the den in the rock I[ noticed 
that the walls were pretty well smoked; show- 
ing, that it had been used, like other mansions 
of the kind, as a dwelling place. Every Arabic 
house,—certainly every house of the fellahs, 
is blackened with the soot of the fire on the 
ground. The luxury of a stove they cannot 
or will not allow of. 

If spiritual feelings have any relation to 
facts, I am at least inclined to believe that 
here is the spot, where the Light of the World 
bodily appeared. What the “Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ”’ is to the Catholic pilgrims at 
the Easter season, is the ‘*Church of the 
Nativity’’ at the Christmas season. 

Bethlehem is quite famous for the beautiful 
articles that are manufactured here. Breast 
pins and fancy articles of varivus descriptions 
are made by Arabic-Christian natives of the 
city of David. The stone niasons of that 
village have the reputation of being the best 
in the country. I feel certain, had not the 
fate of all the centuries past tended to the 
demoralization and degradation of the Arabic 
people, their artists would rival the Italian 
and their philosophers might give us many 
nuts to crack. 

Hebron, also south of Jerusalem, has a pop- 
ulation of ten thousand, of whom a great 
many are Jews, the rest Mohammedans. 

There is an old enclosure around the pre- 
sumed cave of Machpelah, the family sepulchre 


of the patriarch Abraham. (Gen. xxiii:9), 
Here are also the famous Solomon water 
pools. By the way, it may be stated, that 
the wagon road from Jaffa branches off at 
Jerusalem,—one, as already said, to Bethany, 
Jericho and the Dead Sea, the other to Beth- 
lehem and Hebron, where it comes to an end, 

There is no other wagon or cart road in the 
home of the Jews, the rest of the passenger 
and beast-vf-burden ways are trails. 

Jaffa, the Joppa of the Bible, (Acts x: §) 
has a population of fifteen thousand. It ig 
still the only seaport of Judea. Ships cannot 
go to land there on account of the rocky con- 
dition of the haven, such as it is. One nar. 
row strait only allows canoes to land. The 
waves tossing here are fine to behold. Fre. 
quently steamers have to shelter themselves 
by taking flight to the open sea, and being 
bound by a schedule, often proceed onward, 
ignoring Jaffa and dependencies. As in 
Jerusalem, there is a German Lutheran Church 
and an English Episcopal Mission for the Jews 
in Jaffa, also a German congregation of the 
Society of the Temple of which we will speak 
later. 

Lydda, (Acts ix: 32), not far from Jaffa, is 
a little place. The English Episcopal Chureh 
has an Arabic Mission here, with a native 
deacon as pastor. The St. George church 
building of the time of the crusaders is shown 
there. It is still a great, and—for that 
country—splendid building, but has undergone 
repeated vicissitudes of destruction. At every 
time it was rebuilt, it had to suffer loss of the 
original enormous dimensions. The adjoining 
mosque covers part of the ground formerly 
belonging thereto. Sharon (Song of Songs 
ii: 1) is an agricultural chiefly wine—cultivat- 
ing colony of the German Society of the Temple. 

There are no Jews or Mohammedans resid- 
ing here. It should be remarked, that Lydda. 
and Sharon are on the plain and do not belong 
to Judea proper. Ramleh, six miles from 
Jaffa on the road to Jerusalem, was built by 
the crusaders and stil] shows the ruins of the 
great cloister. 

Bir Salem, three miles south of Ramleh is 
on ancient Philistine sandy soil. Here is noth- 
ing else but the two thousand five hundred 
acre intended agricultural colony of the Syrian 
Orphanage in Jerusalem, where Father Schnel- 
ler was anxious to settle his boys when dis 
missed on coming of age, instead of being 
obliged to give them up to the dangers of the 
Arabic life all over the country. 

However, no building permission could as 
yet be obtained from the government, although 
costly and strenuous efforts have been made. 
Pecuniary presents have so far proved of 
no avail in this case. The trouble is, no 
Christian settlement is wanted. A lumber 
building—the only one in the country—was 
permitted to be put up, but this calamity is 
a sore drawback to the proposed colony. 
good hopes a well of one hundred and fifty 
meters has been dug and a pump with a $2000, 
carbon oil gas-generating motor from Ger 
many been put in, a cement reservoir for ir- 
rigation been constructed and other improve- 
ments made. The German Emperor during 
his visit at the occasion of the dedicatiun of 
the new magnificient German Lutheran chureh 
edifice in Jerusalem, was requested to intervene 
in this extremely difficult matter; to which 
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he assented; but to my knowledge the good 
sews is yet looked for. Here I spent five 
ponths in educating and preaching. A time 
to which I yet look back in spirit with deepest 
and sincerest praise to God, who in spite of 
so much that was unpleasant and at last sick- 
ging, put the seal on my ministry and gave 
me abundant grace before all concerned. 

It may be in proper place here to remark, 
that I went to Palestine, having a deep con- 
cern on my heart to labor in the blessed Gos- 

and lay down my life for immortal souls. 
| despised—in a sense—the aid of a Society, 
going voluntarily at my own expense. Through 
misinformation before Beirut, the sea fort 
of Syria, where my ship, a French steamer, 
halted, and where I went off to visit the Chris- 
tian Mission, I came to miss my steamer, 
through which I lost all my effects whatever. 
A later official search stated that nothing could 
be found. This real dreadful dilemma, com- 
bined with the unspeakable spiritual condition 
of things as I found it, weighed my spirit down 
—praise the Lord—to the feet of my Re- 
deemer. 

For a short time a guest in the Syrian or- 
phanage, with whose founder and son | had 
connection by correspondence from here, after- 
wards I made my headquarters within the city 
of Jerusalem, and I engaged myself in visiting 
Jews, declaring unte them by word and good 
literature Christ the Messiah, After two 
months the Lord opened my way to Bir-Salem, 
where the trouble about a locality for meeting 
and all such as is needed in public work was 
precluded. The visible rapid gaining in con- 
fidence, both on the part of the boys, the 
European help and headquarters in Jerusalem 
made me feel—I know not how—z«t least to 
bow in the dust before the Lord. It seems to 
me now, that my faith could never have been 
80 thoroughly tested at home, as here in a 
desert land far from friends. So Rom. viii: 
28 was manifestly verified in my case. Ifthe 
whole story from beginning to end was re- 
duced to writing, it would read like a romance. 
| imagine to have a novel before me under the 
heading: “Learned to love Jesus more,” while 
the very lines breathe and lo, near the fire of 
a burning soul you would discover in sympa- 
thetic ink: 

“Praise ye, praise ye the Lord.’’ 


Much that is interesting, could be said and 
volumes be written about various other cities, 
now Arabic settlements,of Judea, which we will 
allow to pass by. God knoweth. 


(To be continued.) 


1 Ought, I Can, 1 Will. 

These may be called the three pillars of man- 
hood. In all the world, there is not a noble 
edifice of character, not a goodly building of 
achievement, which they do not support. First 
comes the Ought, the divine imperative, the 
feeling of duty, God’s voice speaking in the 
soul; then the Can, the consciousness of abili- 
ty; and then the I Will, which turns on the 
steam and makes things go. Out of these have 
been conjugated all the indicative and impera- 
tive moods and tenses of civilization. Whata 
wonderful thing is this Ought, shaking and dis- 
turbing and agitating human society forever! 
It gets into the thoughts of men and gives 
them no rest. They hold meetings, they at- 
tack iniquities, they contend for rights, they 
pour out treasure and blood for some great 
principle. I say it is wonderful. Here amI, 
flung out into the eternities, a little speck in 
the midst of creation, eating and drinking and 
breathing for a few days and then gone. Why 
should I, a mere bundle of bones and blood, 
hurrying across the years, running my little 
race, be met at every turn and angle of life by 
this most troublesome Ought? When I want 
to rest and enjoy myself; when I want to sip 
a little of the world’s nectar; when I want to 
eat a few of the apples of Sodom; when I want 
to spend my money for that which is not bread 
—why should I be challenged and interfered 
with by this unsleeping and persistent Ought? 
If it would only let me alone, what a time | 
might have! 

But it will not let me alone, and that for 
the reason that Iam something more than a 
bundle of bones and blood—not bones and 
blood at all, but a man, God’s image walking 
through time, and destined to walk beyond 
time’s border line forever Ought never dis- 
turbs the stars or the rivers or the oceans or 
the animals; butit does disturb you and me. 
It stings us with many a sharp regret. It cries 
‘* Halt’ when we turn aside from the straight 
path. It holds the plumb line up against the 
wall we are building. It keeps us awake some- 
times in the night and peoples our dreams with 
ghosts, because we are infinitely more than all 
stars, and all the perishing universe of matter. 
Ought is the word that declares our pedigree 
and our immortality and affirms our kinship 
with the skies. The youth who fights against 
this Ought always fights a losing battle. The 
electric spark struck out by the trolley might 
as well fight againt the sun. Heeded, loyally 
obeyed, it lifts and glorifies. Hushed and 
stifled, it leaves the life to slip down into mire 
and misery and despair. 

Now the second great word—I Can. 
member what the poet has said:— 
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THE Scriptures says a leading Methodist 
paper certainly teach plainness of dress. The 
Holy Spirit also writes the same truth upon 
ttuly awakened hearts. But few sanctified 
people adorn themselves ‘‘with gold, or pearls, 
or costly array.’’ These are not in accord 
with a meek and quiet spirit, which in the 
tight of the Lord is of great price. 





So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, “ Thou must” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 








The youth of that spirit can no more be 
kept down than you can keep the tide from 
pressing up the shore. The word king is simply 
a modification of the word can. Far back in 
ancient times, the man who came forward and 
said, ‘‘ I can,’’ and backed it up by deeds, was 
made king. The kingly men to-day and ever- 
more are the men who believe theycan. Dis- 
count yourself, and the world will take you at 
your own appraisement. I Can is splendid 












THE fact that we recognize our mistakes in 
the past as the best sort of reason for believ- 
Ing that we are improving. We have got 
our eyes opened to some things; and though 
we shall probably make mistakes in the future 
just as in the past, they will not be the same 
ones. 
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capital for the young man, or for the mature, 
and a most excellent treasure in time of age. 
But for the young, especially its value cannot 
be overestimated. The youth who takes I Can 
as a seed thought, plants itin his conscious- 
ness, tends it, cultivates it, as the gardener 
does his choicest vine, finds it reaching out 
and gathering strength from all quarters. 
Such a youth makes circumstances his servants. 
He hitches them to his chariot and compels 
them to draw him toward the sun. When John 
C. Calhoun was in Yale College, he was a tre- 
mendous worker. Some of his fellow-students 
ridiculed him for his intense application. But 
he replied. ‘‘ I am forced to make the most of 
my time, that | may acquit myself creditably 
when I go to Congress.” This speech, of 
course, was greeted with a laugh, to which 
young Calhoun said firmly, ‘‘ Do you doubt it? 
| assure you if 1 were not convinced of my 
ability to reach the National Capitol as a rep- 
resentative within three years after my grad- 
uation, I would leave college this very day.’’ I 
Can was in his soul, and, sure enough, he did 
go to Congress. 

Next, the last of these three words—I Will. 
This is the executor of the soul. A man may 
see his duty and be conscious of his abilty to 
do it, but it will remain unperformed unless 
there is the exercise of the will. If good in- 
tentions and noble desires could save the world, 
it would have been saved long ago. But the 
best of desires and intentions amount to very 
little until they are translated into perform- 
ance by the force and persistence of an inflex- 
ible will. It is not lack of ability or lack of 
conscientiousness that strews the shores of life 
with failures, but lack ef nerve and pluck- and 
application, which are the sturdy children of 
the will. Without resolution it is impossible 
to do, impossible to rise out of the valley, im- 
possible to climb up the rough mountain slopes. 
As well try to get up a ladder without grip in 
the fingers or stiffening in the backbone. When 
General Grant was a boy, he looked and looked, 
but no where in the dictionary could he find 
the word ‘‘ can’t,” and the men who omit that 
word from their dictionaries are the men who 
go to the front. ‘‘I will not equivocate, I 
will not retreat one inch, I will be heard,’’ 
said William Lloyd Garrison, and he conquered. 
There is no use in snubbing men of this type. 
They move right on and up, and all the faster 
for a little opposition. Be assured of this, 
that a life without will must in the nature of 
things be a life without force, a life, like a 
piece of seaweed, unrooted, forever swinging 
in and out, and up and down upon the waves. 
—R. F. CoyLe, in Forward. 


—— ——_—-—+ 


“‘No more mischievous and misleading 
theory could be propounded, nor any one more 
dishonoring to the Holy Spirit, than the prin- 
ciple that because the Spirit was poured out 
at Pentecost, the church has no need, and no 
warrant, to pray any more for the effusion of 
the Spirit of God. On the contrary, the more 
the church asks for the Spirit and waits for his 
communications, the more she receives. ’’— 
Smeaton. 


—_— ———__-.— 





THERE is a toy which is given to the victim, 
and he is told to see if he can blow the whistle. 
He blows and puffs a fine cloud of soot over 
his own face! That toy is like detraction. 
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The Tyrrany of the Less Important Things. 


Modern life is so complex; so many de- 
mands are made upon our time and our ener- 
gies; there is so much to do and see and hear 
and read that one cannot compass everything. 
He is compelled, in the very nature of things, 
and whether he will or no, to slight much; 
and the problem which he should ask himself 
is: What shall this be? Shall it be the 
myriad of little things with which life is filled 
up, and among which it is largely wasted or 
shall it be the things that are really worth 
while? 

The magazines, the light reading, the calls, 
and the vast number of small things which all 
of: us are surrounded by and perplexed with, 
should be left for the most part until we have 
done that which is worthy of us. If one does 
the small things first there is no time left for 
anything else. One should not, therefore, 
begin at the wrong end. He should not al- 
ways be doing little things. Do the import- 
ant things first; get that disposed of; and 
then devote such time and energy as you have 
left to comparatively unimportant affairs. 
Many of them deserve much less time than 
they get; others deserve no time at all, and 
can be eliminated from the problem. Many a 
call is entirely unnecessary; many a magazine 
or novel needn’t be read; many an apparent 
duty is quite superfluous. Much energy is 
wasted in things which are apparently neces- 
sary, but which, did one give the matter any 
thought, would in fact be seen to be either 
entirely unnecessary or worthy of small con- 
sideration; and blindly devoting ourselves to 
them, we rob ourselves of the higher duties 
and pleasures whose places they usurp. 

Do the important thing first, and let the 
comparatively unimportant thing wait upon 
it—this rule of action, like every other, should 
be applied with wisdom, and modified in ac- 
cordance with one’s environment. It is of 
course not meant that the business man should 
leave his face unshaven until he has stubborn- 
ly done the important thing of the morning, 
nor that the housewife should let her shoes 
go untied until she has read a chapter of 
Green’s History. (Although I may add paren- 
thetically at this point that I have a great 
respect for the woman who lets her bed go 
unmade until afternoon if she has something 
more important to do in the morning, and who 
does not go through the world with a dust 
cloth ever in her hand!) There are certain 
little things, insignificant things, which must 
be done, and done in their proper time and 
order; there are other things which must also 
be done, but which can be postponed and done 
superficially; there are other things again 
which need not be done at all. These classi- 
fications every one must make for himself, and 
he must apply the rule that has been laid down 
with liberality and wisdom, suiting it to his 
own needs and conditions.—H. B. Mason. 


ST a Se 








RELIGION is not a strange or added thing, 
but the inspiration of the secular life, the 
breathing of an eternal spirit through this 
temporal world.— Henry Drummond. 








THE knowledge of God is undoubtedly that 
which affords the greatest happiness to man- 
kind, as the want of it makes one the most 
wretched of all beings.—Hans. Egede. 


Science and Industry. 


Tinned meats for the Russian troops are 
prepared by a process which enables the con- 
tents of each tin to be served hot without a 
fire. This boon is secured by having the or- 
dinary tins filled with food ‘‘jacketed’’ in 
patent tins. The patent tin contains water, 
together with a chemical mixture, by means 
of which the water can be raised to boiling 
point in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
All that is necessary to do when it is desired 
to heat the food is to puncture the top of 
the patent tin, the chemical mixture being 
thereby forced into the water, which soon be- 
gins to boil. 





The difference between the two well known 
varieties of cement, the Rosedale and the 
Portland, lies in the fact that the first named 
is a natural product and the latter is an arti- 
ficial. The former is made by burning a shaly 
limestone in kilns and grinding the clinker 
produced with buhr-stones to a very fine pow- 
der, which, when mixed with water, soon sets 
and forms an artificial stone nearly as hard 
as the original rock. Portland cement, on the 
other hand, is made by combining chalk or 
some other form of limestone free from mag- 
nesia with siliceous clay, these materials being 
intimately mixed and made into bricks, which 
are burned in kilns with coke fuels at a very 
intense heat. The resulting clinker is ground 
in the same manner as natural cement and is 
much stronger and sets quicker than the other. 





TREFS PLANTED AT NIGHT.—It was long 
since observed that budding trees, when trans- 
planted in the evening, and immediately and 
copiously watered, were much more likely to 
thrive than those that had been moved in the 
day. But this knowledge did not lead to any 
well defined theory on the subject until the 
experiments of Réné Rounault, a French 
expert, proved beyond a doubt that distinctly 
beneficial results could be gained by trans- 
planting wholly at night. 

Being called upon to transplant a large tract 
toward the end of Fifth Month, 1903, Rounault 
determined to work at night, and in order to 
be sure that he made no mistake he trans- 
planted a Holland linden, which had been in 
his own nursery for five years, at ten o’clock 
at night. He carefully watered the tree, and 
the branches which bore buds were freely 
moistened. The linden did not appear to 
suffer from this transplanting, and continued 
to grow normally, without showing any signs 
of weakness. Encouraged by this success, 
Rounault performed the work of transplanta- 
tion entirely in the night time. The results 
were excellent, only two trees dying, though 
the choice of the species was extremely wide, 
containing many which do not readily submit 
to the process of transplantation. 

With reference to the precautions to be 
observed, it should be stated that trees should 
not be transplanted while their buds are too 
tender, and that the work should be done 
between ten o’clock, P. M. and 2 o’clock, A. M. 
It is desirable that the roots should be cov- 
ered with earth which has for several days 
been exposed to the effects of air and light. 
This should be settled by copious watering, 


and not by pressure with the feet. For the 
first fifteen days after transplanting the boughs: 
and leaves of the trees should be abundantly 
sprinkled.—Philadelphia Record. 





THE NESTING OF FisHEs.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says that Manager 
Spencer of the Aquarium un the Battery, hag 
had years of experience with fishes, and through 
constant study of them in captivity has, ac. 
cording to his own statement, not only been 
compelled to believe that they have a reason. 
ing power higher than instinct, but that they 
are equipped with a means of communication 
which is the next natural step upwards in 
point of intelligence. 

“That the fishes talk or communicate by 
sound is hardly probable,’’ says Spencer, 
““but actions often speak louder than words, 
and by means of various actions there is cer- 
tainly some sort of understanding maintained 
between different fish. Communication does 
not necessarily have to be by sounds. By 
means of words we convey our thoughts to 
other people, and in the order of animal life 
between fishes and man nearly all have means 
of vocal expression. To my mind, the conduct 
of certain fishes-—in fact, a large majority of 
them—during the breeding season shows al- 
most conclusively that each fish has some 
means of knowing the intention and attitude 
of the other. Take, for instance the common 
bass, which exemplifies this theory as well as 
any other. From specimens in captivity I 
have noticed that a distinct understanding ex- 
ists. When the time for breeding arrives the 
male bass selects a certain spot of gravel, 
where the spawn of the female is to be de- 
posited. 

“‘Of the spot in the sand he takes pos- 
session, and to do so he does not necessarily 
have to fight and defeat every other male fish 
in the tank. In many instances I have seen 
a male fish much smaller than others in the 
same tank mark off such a place and retain 
possession without coming in conflict with any 
of his neighbors. After he has selected a 
spot for a nest he arranges a slight hollow in 
the sand to suit his domestic fancy, and then 
induces the female to deposit her spawn. 
After this has happened he kindly tells her to 
go about her business, and he proceeds to 
take care of the eggs and rear the young fish 
when they are hatched. This little spot is 
home, and all the other fish in the tank, large 
and small, respect its sacredness. 

**The little stickleback, which is one of 
the most pugnacious fishes, although one of 
the smallest at the Aquarium, shows a degree 
of intelligence that is remarkable. Like the 
bass, the male fish builds the nest, cares for 
the eggs while incubating and afterwards 
guards the young. One pair of these fishes 


| reared a family a short while since in one of 


the smaller tanks at the Aquarium. The male 
fish built the nest by collecting small bits of 
dead weed and tiny fragments of débris, which 
he arranged in a circle. When the receptacle 
for the eggs was completed it bore a remarka- 
ble resemblance to the nests of some birds, 
and was apparently as well constructed. The 
eggs were deposited in due time, and the father 
stickleback settled down to a tireless vigil until 
the little sticklebacks should cast off the yoke- 


which forces the earth between the roots, | sac andswim forth independent into the watery 
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rection as it has favorable in another. The weaker 
and slower have been compelled to compete with 
the physically stronger and the intellectually more 
rapid workers. John Kennedy, superintendent of 
the schools at Batavia, N. Y., found this problem 
crowding for solution. Then came an inspiration. 
“Let us,” said he to the Governing Board, “ put 
an end to this killing of children.” He proposed 
an extra teacher in every room, whose office would 
not be to hear recitations, but to give personal 
counsel and aid to any pupil falling behind in his 
class. It was to be purely a work of sympathy, 
requiring a person of fine tact. The experiment 
was tried in a single room, but the result was so 
marked on both pupils and teachers that what is 
called the Batavia Experiment is now spreading 
through the better class of schools in the whole 
United States. Although at the time when the ex- 
periment was first made we had an article about 
it, the value of the experiment cannot be too often 
reiterated. The recitation teacher is stimulated 
to do less nagging, while released from goading. 
The pupils, on the other hand, are relieved from 
trying to go beyond their strength and ability. Sup- 
erintendent Kennedy says “Schools may be admin- 
istered to death; they may be ministered into life.” 
The president of the Board says: “ This method of 
meeting our problem is not only a revelation; it is 
arevolution. It is of more than local importance.” 
The effect on the health of the children was as 
marked as that on their scholarship. Children 
found it no longer necessary to take books home 
for night study—indeed, were forbidden to do so. 
A mother, rejoicing over a boy restored to health 
and intellectual vigor, declared it to be “A new 
phase of Christianity.” As many as six times the 
number of pupils remain to graduate from the high 
school. This seems to be due in part to the fact 
that school life is more attractive and in part to 
the better health of the pupils. Perhaps there is 
nothing new in the idea of this experiment, but 
there is something new in the method. It is a 
realization of the Pestalozzian idea, that each pupil 
has a right to be personally educated for what he 
can best achieve. It is apparently a solution of 
one of the most anxious problems of modern life. 
We cannot afford to break down our young people 
in the process of preparing them for citizenship. 
—The Independent. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—As the result of a stubborn disagree- 
ment, chiefly over wages for unskilled labor, an extensive 
strike in the meat packing industry of the United States 
began on the 12th inst. in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and other cities where large packing 
plants are located. More than 45,000 employes are in- 
volved. The price of beef has advanced in many places. 
In New York City the increased demand for poultry, eggs 
and vegetables caused by the lack of meat has raised the 
prices of these necessities. Hotels and restaurants 
have begun to feel the effect of the strike, and prices 
are being advanced in all eating places. 

In the poorer sections of the city, on the East Side, 
many of the butcher shops, unable to procure a stock, 
have been forced to close their doors. In the tenement 
house district many families are going without meat 
altogether. 

Local dealers in Philadelphia state that shipments of 
live cattle had been made from various points. A large 
quantity of beef on the hoof, they say, is on its way 
from Virginia and Maryland; a great deal more has been 
shipped from the West. 

A special report of the Census Bureau on occupations 
show that in continental United States the total number 
of persons engaged in gainful occupations in 1900 was 
29,073,233, which was one-half of the population, 10 
years of age and over, and nearly two-fifths of the entire 
population. Those of foreign birth aggregated 5,851,- 
399, or one-fifth of the total number of gainful workers, 
and the statistics show that the immigration of twenty 
years has not increased the proportion of the foreign 
born in the working population of the country. Nearly 
40 per cent. of the men and boys reported were engaged 
in agriculture. 

O. F. Cook, discoverer of the Guatemalan boll-weevil- 
eating ants, has telegraphed the Department of Agricul- 


ture from Texas that the new ants are destroying cotton 
boll worms and are attacking the similar injurious in- 
sects with even greater avidity than they do the boll 
weevils. Another important fact is that the ants do not 
injure the lady-bird larve, which are beneficial insects. 
He reports that the agricultural value of the ants now 
depends chiefly upon acclimatization and rapidity of pro- 
pagation. These matters are being investigated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
its statistics of Railways in the United States for the 
fiscal year ended Sixth Month 30, 1903. They show that 
the par value of the railway capital then outstanding 
was $12,599,990,258, which represents a capitalization 
of $63,186 per mile. 

The number of passengers carried was 694,891,535, an 
increase of 45,013,030 over the previous year. 

A despatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., says that a 
prominent Mormon official has purchased substantial 
buildings in that city for the permanent establishment 
of headquarters for the Mormon Church in the South. 
All the Southern States will be in his jurisdiction and 
missionaries will be sent out from here. The headquar- 
ters were in Atlanta. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from London of the 12th says: 
The Foreign Office announces that a treaty was signed 
to-day by Foreign Minister Lansdowne and Count Wolff 
Metternich, the German Ambassador, providing for the 
settlement by arbitration of differences which may arise 
of a legal nature, or relating to the interpretation of ex- 
isting treaties between Germany and Great Britain. The 
terms of the agreement are identical with those recently 
concluded with France, Italy and Spain. 

Statements have been published of a recent repulse of 
the Japanese in an engagement near Port Arthur with a 
loss of 2800 men. On another late occasion it is said 
Japanese troops were ambushed and 1000 of them de- 
stroyed. 

A despatch of the 13th from Russia says: The harvest 
in parts of the country has been almost a failure, and 
that frost has seriously injured some of the crops. In 
one Province, that of Kieff, the Governor has instructed 
the local authorities to take all possible measures to pre- 
vent a famine. 

A number of French Arch-bishops and bishops having 
sympathy with the republican government of France, it 
is said, lately received orders from Rome to tender their 
resignations to the Papal authorities. The prelates, it is 
added, consulted the Minister of Public Worship and 
Premier Combes, who directed them not to tender their 
resignations, on the ground that the concordat required 
the assent of the State before removals were enforced. 

Thereafter the Papal Secretary of State threatened the 
prelates with the termination of their episcopal powers 
unless they came to Rome within fifteen days. This also 
was submitted to Combes, who forbade the bishops leav- 
ing their posts. It is asserted that the dismissal of the 
bishops without consulting the government's wishes will 
be considered as a formal renunciation of the relations 
between Church and State. 

A despatch from Rangoon, India, says: Captain E. R. 
Rost, of the Indian medical service, has succeeded in 
cultivating the bacillus of leprosy and has made a tymph, 
which, when injected into lepers, bas a marked beneficial 
action in alleviating the symptoms of the disease. More 
than 100 cases of leprosy are being treated in Burmah by 
injections of this substance, and the treatment is also be- 
ing tried at thirty places in India. Already four cases 
are reported cured, and in the great majority of cases of 
those under treatment the improvement is marked. 

The British Cancer Research Committee publishes the 
following: ‘“‘In view of the increasing prevalence of can- 
cer the committee deems it its duty to call attention to 
what may be done to combat the increase. 

“No specific cure for cancer is yet known, but, as with 
consumption, the earlier treatment ie begun, the greater 
chance of success. Unfortunately, a large number of 
people put off seeking the advice of a doctor, instead of 
going to him immediately they notice anything wrong. 

“The committee feels that it cannot too strongly state 
how important it is that the disease be recognized at the 
earliest possible moment. This recognition can be at- 
tained only by the patient going to the doctor for exami- 
nation at the very beginning of the illness.” 

A despatch from Russia of the 11th says: The’system 
of condemning political prisoners by administrative order 
has been abolished by imperial decree, and persons ac- 
cused of political crimes henceforth will be tried by the 
courts, under the regular procedure. This reform is 
most far-reaching, ending forever the arbitrary condem- 
nation to exile or even death of political suspects without 
the intervention of the courts. It is considered to be 
one of the most sweeping reforms of this generation. 

A late despatch says: “ An official statement regarding 
the imperial decree issued three days ago abolishing the 


system of condemning political prisoners by ad 

tive order and granting them a regular trial in court be. 
fore being sent to Siberia, shows that it is ex 
stipulated that the order shall not apply to exceptional 
cases.” It has been stated by George Kennan that 
000 persons have been exiled to Siberia in one year—gng 
it is said that in many cases the offences were compara. 
tively trivial. 
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becca F. B. Hulme, Phila.; Rachel E. Bell, Pa.; William 
T. Cooper, N. J.; Charles Grimshaw, Pa.; Sarah B. 
De Cou, N. J.; Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa.; $6 for himself, 
Comly B. Shoemaker, Jr., and Elizabeth L. Iradell; Mary 
E. Ogden, Pa.; Joseph Evans, N. J.; Ruhama J. Barnett, 
Wash., $1 to No. 27, V. 78; William Smallwood, Pa.; 
Charles S. Carter, Pa.; A. Engle Haines, N.J.; James M. 
Moon, Pa.; Matilda W. Warner, Pa.: Rebecca A. Cox, N, 
J.; Rebecca E. Haines and for Susan L. Haines, Pa.; §.8. 
Kite, G’t'n., and for Esther K. Alsop, Pa.; Thos. K. Wil- 
bur, Agt., Mass., $14 for himself, Sarah E. Mitchell, Job 
S. Gidley, Isabel L. Gifford, John S. Wright, James H. 
Tucker and Jesse R. Tucker; Mary N. Glover, N. J., $6 
for herself, Virginia Nicholson and Eliza.C. N. Browning; 
Joshua Jefferis, Pa.; Hannah P. Smedley, Pa.; Mary Ran- 
dolph, Phila. 

Ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will nt 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
‘Wanted.—A Friend to teach two children and assist 
in household duties. 
Address “ R,” 
Office of Tae FRIEND. 


‘Wanted.—A young woman Friend as mother’s helper 
and to assist in light household duties. 
ddress J. B., 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth 8t., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Sup’t 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarding School.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, at Fourth and Arch Streets, on Seventh- 
day, the 23rd inst., at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Medford, N. J, 
on the nineteenth of Fifth Month, 1904, ALLEN R. SHARP- 
LESS, son of Caspar T. and Rachel Sharpless, of Camden, 
N.J., (the latter deceased) and Mary T. WILLS, daughter 
of Joshua S. and Rebecca W. Wills, of Medford. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





